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Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Se ‘hne Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider 
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The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease . . ‘60 

Humane Edueation Leaflets, Nos. 3and4.. “  “ 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. 50 ws 
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Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . .$0.50 per 100 
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The Cat in Literature 
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About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ..... .paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35 5cts. .. paper, 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts.......paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London .. cloth, 75 cts. 


Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
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Foreword from ‘‘ Michael Brother of Jerry” . 20 
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How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. | | ae 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals . ieee 
Humane Education Le aflet, No. 7, Farm 


Simon Grub’s Dream, poem 30 


Humane Education 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
96 pp. 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!’ Selections from 
book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp. 


The Teacher's Helper in Humane Educ: ation, 


Mumane Stamps, in colors 


“Be Kind to Animals” Placard . 
Humane Education, a H: andbook on Kind- 


ness to Animals, Reynolds .. cloth, $1.00 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. R owley, cloth, 35 ets. 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

use), Sarah J. Eddy ; 
Humane Education—for Parents and Tcach- 


ers, 20 pp. each, 10 cts. 


Picture Lesson Cards, “each, 10 cts. . set of cight, 35 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals ...£3.00 per 100 
Human Nature in Some Pets I've Had, 8 pp. 1.00 “ 


“Look at the Birds,’’ sermon by Dr. Jefferson .30 “ “ 


Address to Boston Public Schools 2a..C™ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

God’s Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

Early Lessons in Kindnes ss or C 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.40 
A Talk with the Teacher 
The Coming Education .................. 20 ‘ 

A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. 50 “ : 
Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’? Buttons, three styles 

—Band | Mercy, Humane Society, or 

star on blue ground, with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each .... 1.00 “ “ 
Be ridges, gold finish, small, 5 ets. 

“Band of Mercy” Pennant................ 35 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life, with Music, S.J. Fddy 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, wake Pras 
Band of Mere y Membership Card ......... 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Merey... .30 “ “ 
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A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley . Free 
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James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
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Harness and Horse Goods 


H Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 


made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


Exhibited on Five Continents! 


For Terms of Sale 
AMERICAN HUMANE 


Not New but Still Going Strong! ! 


The American Humane Education Society’s 


SURPASSING HUMANE FILM 
“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Send for testimonials from many interested exhibitors. 
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180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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the Massachusetts Society fer the Prevention of 
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TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free 


world. 
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with us for terms on large orders. 
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the sender to membership in cither of our two Socicties. 


to any part of the 
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THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
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Please read what we say on page 118 about 
the Wonder Horse. Humane societies should 
secure Mr. Barrett and this marvelous pony 
to help them in raising money for their work. 
Address him, Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
Boston. 


Four hundred and seventy thousand one 
hundred and sixty-one tons of meat London’s 
8,000,000 people consumed last year. This 
meant 1,060,000 bullocks and calves, 6,000,000 
sheep and lambs and 1,350,000 pigs. 


Eighty-seven hours of agony—three days 
and four nights—this was the experience of 
Joseph Schneider, a trapper, caught in a bear 
trap in the wilds of Colorado. The story he 
told of his sufferings is too gruesome for us to 
print. He declares that if he recovers from 
the results of tearing himself loose from the 
grip of the steel jaws he will never trap another 
animal. He knows now what it means. 


. . 
. 


In Paris the “‘Week of Kindness” was ob- 
served on a really vast scale. At the head 
were such names as the Cardinal Dubois, 
M. M. Aristide Briand, and Paul Painleve de 
Monzie. Concerts were given at nearly all 
the “etablissements hospitaliers” of Paris, 
thousands of sick children were presented with 
little gifts, and among other deeds of kindness 
to the less fortunate was a concert by a Radio- 
Paris on the Sunday, the programme of which 
is spoken of as ‘‘magnifique.” 


Mr. John Strachey, editor of the Spectator, 
London. has written an account of a visit he 
paid to the stock-yards of Chicago. In his 
article he says, “I should have thought that 
decidedly more humane methods could be 
devised than those in use in Chicago.” It’s 
no wonder he said this. The new method now 
being tried out in two at least of the great 
Chicago abattoirs, that is, by the interrupted 
electric current, will bring about, we confi- 
dently believe, a long-sought reform, in elim- 
inating the most of the suffering. From the 
very nature of the business it will never be 
possible to breed, raise, ship and destroy mil- 
lions of food animals without causing them 
more or less of fright and pain. 


We Must Have Help 
Fai is, for our work in Fez, Morocco. 


As our readers know, an American Com- 
mittee, of which the president of our two socie- 
ties is chairman, took over a work that had 
been started in Fez but which was struggling 
against enormous odds, and ventured to put 
it on its feet and assure its permanency. The 
suffering there among the donkeys and mules 
especially, to say nothing of the dogs and 
horses, simply beggars description. We do 
not dare reproduce in this magazine the photo- 
graphs sent us of many a poor beast covered 
with sores, emaciated, crippled, and_ still 
dragging out its wretched existence as a beast 
of burden. 

We thought we could build the new Fon- 
douk (this is a sort of hospital and stable 
combined) for $6,000, which amount had 
been given us for the purpose. It seems im- 
possible, however, to finish it, even omitting 
much that we hoped might add to its effi- 
ciency, for less than $9,000. Are there not 
enough readers of Our Dumb Animals who 
will give us this added sum? To those who 
are interested in humane work and would re- 
lieve the suffering of animals, there is no place 
to our knowledge where every dollar could 
bring a larger return. 

We are seeking with all possible care to meet 
the monthly expenses connected with the old 
Fondouk, where so many sad cases are con- 
stantly being brought. Generous friends are 
helping us do this, but where shall we look 
for this additional $3,000? Dear reader, 
will vou Jet us plead in vain for these unhappy, 
suffering, abused creatures whose daily ery for 
justice and compassion goes up to the ears 
of Him who is their God as well as ours? 

During April, May and June 5,248 animals 
were treated in the old Fondouk. All were 
discharged, cured or relieved, except 51, which 
had to be humanely put to sleep. 


A Refinement of Cruelty 


HE docking of horses’ tails is pretty 
nearly a thing of the past. So many 
states have made it a serious offense that few 
dare practise it, and, furthermore, the driving 
horse, once the victim of this demand of the 
vain and cruel fashion, has been largely sup- 
planted by the automobile. A prominent 
horse show judge writes us that the setting up 
of the tails of saddle horses and especially of 
harness horses exhibited at the horse shows is 
a practice still continued and involving great 
pain and suffering. After the tail has been 
operated upon it is necessary to have it kept 
up several hours a day by means of the 
“bustle,” which is a metal and leather frame 
strapped in position by means of the crupper. 
This gentleman who writes us, well known in 
the horse world, says, “In most cases several 
operations are necessary, and after each one 
for months the horse has to wear a bustle 
which causes great discomfort. If the hu- 
mane societies could protest to the Association 
against the practice it would have the unani- 
mous approval of the judges, the majority of 
saddle-horse owners and exhibitors.” 

We devoutly hope that the humane societies 
of the country may succeed in stopping this 
senseless custom with its cruelty as they have 
succeeded in several states in stopping the 
cropping of dogs’ ears. 


A New Word for the “Movies” 


No matter what you think about the sound- 
ness of his judgment, Col. Jason S. Joy, before 
the International Association of Policewomen, 
said recently that the motion picture was a 
deterrent of crime and called attention to the 
fact that in the pictures the guilty never es- 
caped punishment. Here is his argument: 

“Of 38 so-called underworld pictures pro- 
duced last year,” said Joy, “the crook or vil- 
lain was killed in 14 instances, arrested in 19, 
and reformed in five cases. Of 620 feature 
pictures produced in America during 1928, 
33 per cent contained no villain and no crime.” 


The League of Nations reports the cost of 
the World War at $363,000,000,000 and 
37,000,000 lives. 
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Page 116 


The Cost of Fur 


WHAT is that bloody form, malign, 
Which ’round our necks we see. 

That screams and twists in ghostly sign 
Of a bygone agony ? 


The blood spots fade, the cries recede, 
And instead a picture shows— 
A figure leaps with grace and speed 
In a field of winter snows. 
Its beauty is not only shown 
By a body live and free: 
From out its heart a light is thrown, 
Of divine maternity. 
It knows the thought of ‘Home, Sweet Home” 
And the clutch of tiny forms: 
In search of food, Love makes it roam 
O'er the path of winter storms. 
But in this field a figure dread, 
With a hidden danger fraught, 
Besnares the 7 
And the mother-soul is caught. 
Enmeshed in this remorseless jaw, 
By a growing coldness stung, 
The brave heart gnaws at its own paw, 
In the thought of helpless young. 
But cold and pain and darkness link 
And the struggles fainter grow— 
The victim, forced at last to sink, 
A dark: blot on the snow. 
Death bids the shining spirit rise 
From its carcass, cast aside: 
A frightful horror leaves the eyes 
Of Another, crucified, 
But comes once more to those eyes when, 
In the name of so-called art, 
The pain-racked pelt appears again, 
Of the human dress a part. 


Rew Davies 


We were credibly informed by eve-witnesses 
that during a recent engagement at Keith's 
Theater, Boston, when an act known as 
*“Meehan’s Trained Hounds” was presented, 
more than one hundred persons withdrew 
from the audience. This was more than a 
mere gesture; it was an expression of resent- 
ment—a protest, and for cause. 


Another Country Heard From 


A Jack London Club was started during 
May in Basel, Switzerland. It originated 
through the magazine “Unser Hund,” of 
which Mr. Otto Zwahlen is the editor. Com- 
munications have been exchanged between 
this Club and our headquarters, and we pre- 
dict that the movement will grow rapidly in 
that historic city. 


I know not of anything more destructive 
of the whole theoretic faculty, not to say of 
the Christian character and human intellect, 
than those accursed sports in which man 
makes of himself cat, tiger, leopard, and alli- 
gator in one: and gathers into one continu- 
ance of cruelty, for his amusement, all the 
devices that brutes sparingly and at intervals 
use against each other for their necessities. 

Joun Ruskin 


Jack London Said: 


Let all humans inform themselves of 
the inevitable and eternal cruelty by 
the means of which only can animals be 
compelled to perform before revenue- 
paying audiences. 


OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS Aug. 1929 


The International Congress of the 
Jack London Club 


S the Jack London Club had its birthplace in the office of the president of the Massichu- 
setts S. P. C. A. and the American Humane Education Society we cannot refrain from 


translating for our readers the following, which is taken from the French humane 
publication La Protection des Animaux: 


“The Jack London Club has just held its International Congress the 3d, 4th, and 5th of May, 
1929, in the course of which various questions were discussed having to do with the protection 
of the animals of circuses and menageries. It was decided among other things 


‘1. That steps be taken with those in authority to hasten the reform of the Grannont 
Law, whose inefficiency is too well known, since it only protects domestic animals.” (The 
Grammont Law is a reproach to France. It is most unsatisfactory in preventing cruelty and is 
fifty years behind the times.) “A request to this end was addressed to M. Poincare. 

“2. That a commission be appointed to interview the Minister of Public Instruction and 
ask that more lessons be given the pupils of the schools touching their duties toward animals, 


and as to the private schools the Club undertook to secure the instruction of the children in 
the reasons why we should love animals. 


“3. That the work of suitable literature for propaganda and of providing an exposition of 
animal paintings be undertaken. 


“4. To protest, wherever necessary, in all public establishments, against all cruelties con- 
nected with animal performances. 


5. To increase the number of men and women unpaid inspectors. 
“6. To form a department to include children from seven to sixteen years of age.” 
All this and ul we had not heard of the International Congress. 


As animals are often trained through starva- 
tion, a refinement of pain is distilled from the 
long-drawn-out hours of listless waiting. 

There are people with heads even softer 
than their hearts who maintain an analogy 
between the tricksiness of their own pet crea- 
tures and the vulgar grotesqueries of perform- 
ing animals. They forget that the latter are | now in Canada, England, Holland, Switzerland 
professionals, machines for extracting money and France. Membership in these Clubs 
(from the silly indifferent public D. B.) for grows apace. Former cruelties committed 
mountebanks; that they must not on any — secretly have been exposed and largely elim- 
account fail; that speed and efficiency must — inated. 
go together: and—that—force and terror are The Jack London plan is still the best to 
the only agents that will make them. be adopted. Actual or visualized cruelty 

A performimg animal that is not drilled down upon the stage is no longer tolerated. Now 
to the final obedience of mechanical response let every man and woman, whenever present 
is a contradiction in terms. One marvels at at a moving-picture show where cruelty to 
the magnanimity of these miserable beasts— animals in any form appears upon the screen, 
that they so seldom turn and rend their perse- write in protest both to the management of 
cutors—until one sees it is not forgiveness, the theater and to the manufacturers of the 
but the last abasement of craven terror. film. Keep at it! The producers are in the 

—London Nation and Atheneum business solely for pecuniary gain. Convince 
them that the public is not entertained by 
pictures made at the expense of animal suffer- 
ing or the disregard of animal rights, and they 
will stop producing that kind of pictures. 


Keep At It! 


ACK LONDON investigated the cruelties 

connected with animal training and em- 
bodied his findings in one of his last books, 
“Michael Brother of Jerry.” Through his 
revelations the Jack London Club was started. 
Over 450,000 persons have joined the Club in 
the United States alone, and there are Clubs 


Intensive Campaign Needed 


The late Commander Edward Breck was 
not a sentimentalist. He said, in a public 
address: ‘‘A mass martyrdom of some 20,000,- 
000 dumb animals every year in North Amer- 
ica alone is going on without protest right 
under the eyes of the public, and more than 
6,000,000 steel traps, which inflict agonizing 
tortures on animals without killing them out- 
right, are annually sold. What shall we do? 
My own idea is to carry on an intensive cam- 
paign of education, and especially to get the 
legislatures of all the States and Canadian 
Provinces to pass a blanket law against the 
use in any way of any trap which does not kill 
instantly. Furs are by no means a necessity, 
except possibly in the Far North. In ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred they are worn from 
choice and fashion. It is not at all difficult to 
imagine the horrors of the torturing steel trap 
—horrors which make the heart stand still.” 


WHAT PRICE CRUELTY? 
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Prizes Awarded for Best Essays on Justice to Animals 


Two Hundred and Forty Writers from All Parts of the United States and Canada Compete in “Our Dumb Animals” Contest 


of not more than 1500 words, on the 

subject of ‘The Claims of the Animal 
World on Mankind for Justice and Compas- 
sion,” offered by Our Dumb Animals, have 
been awarded as follows:— 

First prize, $100 cash, Mrs. Delphine Dale, 
Route 3, Los Gatos, Calif.; second prize, 
$50 cash, Donald H. Lutz, 102 South 22nd 
Street, Wilson Borough, Easton, Penn. Hon- 
orable mention was given to May Henderson, 
306 W. Mulberry Terraces, Albion, Mich.; 
Nancy D. Dunlea, 2946 Twelfth Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Ralph H. Dumont, 1520 
Kirkwood Avenue, San Francisco, Calif... and 
Miss Bertha L. Lang, R. R. 1, Fraserville, 
Ont. 

Two hundred and forty essays were received 
in the contest, which closed May 15, 1929, 
practically every state in the Union and every 
province of Canada being represented by the 
writers. The winning essay follows: 


Ti prizes for the best original essays, 


The Claims of the Animal World on Mankind 
for Justice and Compassion 


DELPHINE DALE 


Awarded first prize, $100 cash, in contest conducted 
by Our Dumb Animals, Boston 


HE first claim we animals 
T make upon you members of 

mankind is that you try to 
realize that we are all “folks” 
and to a surprising degree just 
like yourselves. If you have ever 
owned pets or domestic animals 
who came to be “like members of 
the family,” you can easily com- 
prehend this claim. It is true 
of all animals, wild as well as 
domestic. 

To be specific: We are distinct 
individualities, quite as are human 
beings. No two of us are exactly 
alike in disposition. We have 
individual preferences and dis- 
tikes. True, our mental powers 
are limited, but the same charge 
can be laid to a great proportion 
of mankind. Many of us are 
promiscuous in our mating, as are 
a certain percentage of mankind. 
On the other hand, many of us 
show undying affection for each 
other, mate for life, and, if wid- 
owed, never seek another mate. 
You see, emotionally we are as- 
tonishingly akin to yourselves. 

As mothers, we claim equal 
devotion to our young. The 
bravery of animal mothers de- 
fending their babes is well known 
to you all. Well do you hesitate to attack or 
trifle with us then. Our anguish when deprived 
of our offspring is no whit inferior to yours in 
similar case. The other day a little father bird 
returned to his nest on a.window-sill to find 
his four fledglings gone. They had flown the 
nest under the able direction of their mother, 
but of this the father was unaware. With 
anguished cries he kept returning to the empty 
nest, pecking it to pieces in his despair. 
Finally he discovered his loved ones in a 
neighboring tree, and his joy was touching. 
Could you but observe more of us closely, 
you would heartily agree that you humans 


cannot outdo us in devotion to and education 
of your young. With your infinitely superior 
mental equipment, can you claim a propor- 
tionately greater devotion to your offspring? 

In other emotions we closely approach man- 
kind. We suffer agonies of jealousy upon 
occasion, instances of which most of you can 
recall. The love of home is often deeply in- 
grained in us, as in many of you. Our own 
particular corners, cushions, retreats, are dear 
to us. Homesick, we journey weary miles 
and endure unguessed hardships to reach again 
our old familiar haunts. 

Instinct, you condescendingly call our affec- 
tion for our own kind, but not instinct is that 
strange, tenacious love we feel for you human 
giants, gods, arbiters of our destinies. Our 
affection for mankind is an unanswerable 
claim. We serve you faithfully, asking no 
other wage than a meagre subsistence and a 
meed of affection—and justice. We are prac- 
tically never treacherous, but can be depended 
upon to the point of death. Our bravery in 
face of danger in your defense is well known. 
Time and again we have saved your lives and 
the lives of your children, often at the cost of 
our own. 

As birds, we perform incalculable service in 


SPRINGBOK, COMMON TO ALL PARTS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


destroying insects that menace your food 
supply, and thus your fortunes, your very 
existence. Wherever you have destroyed us, 
there you have had to spend great sums of 
money, adopt stringent quarantines and con- 
duct eradication campaigns against insects. 
Would it not be cheaper as well as more hu- 
mane to protect and encourage us? To edu- 
cate your members to spare our lives? If we 
eat fruit. why not plant along the borders of 
your orchards bushes and trees that produce 
our favorite food? Then we will leave your 
fruit alone. 

Our patience and endurance are almost un- 


limited. We have few ways of protecting our- 
selves against human cruelty, and especially 
if we are domesticated, we rarely avail our- 
selves of our natural defenses, but submit and 
suffer in silence. Be gentle with us; be as 
polite as you would be to another human 
being; feed and house us carefully, and, oh! 
do teach your childreo to be kind to us. 

The earth belongs to us as to you. Hunting 
wild animals for “sport” is degrading to man- 
kind. Moreover, it is unnecessary, and rarely 
a test of personal skill, but rather a tribute to 
the expertness of gun and ammunition manu- 
facturers. What is more disgusting than the 
picture, so commonly seen, of a human being 
loaded down with the dead bodies of wild 
geese or ducks, or with his foot upon a slaugh- 
tered deer, and on his face a fatuous grin of 
self-complacence? At what? At securing 
food for his needy family? That alone might 
justify his acts. But he and his family suffer 
from overfeeding more often than from hun- 
ger. His own enormous self-conceit is grati- 
fied. He thinks of himself as a mighty 
hunter—smarter than another because he has 
“bagged”” more ‘“‘game.” Probably is 
mentally incapable of imagining the grieving 
spouses that are left, the orphaned little ones. 
He would consider such talk non- 
sense. Yet we assert that our 
feelings are fully as deep as his, 
our grief as great, our loneliness 
as poignant as his would be, had 
a giant gone hunting among his 
kindred. Youhave speech to voice 
your grief; it is our custom to 
suffer in silence, yet how can you 
claim that we grieve less keenly 
than you, or forget sooner? 

Why do your brave Nimrods 
prey upon the harmless among 
us? As men become more intel- 
lectual, they should find more 
healthful food. Your physicians 
tell you that you eat too much 
meat; that many of your diseases 
arise from this habit. Why, then, 
when you are seized with a desire 
to kill, do you not seek the killers 
among our kind, the mountain 
lions, wolves, coyotes and others 
that prey upon the innocent and 
often kill for sheer blood lust? 
Thereby you would be doing 
your kind and ours a service. 
Then might you indeed be proud 
to be photographed with your slain. 
Such hunting requires real skill, 
and is a worthy test of prowess, for 
the predatory beasts are cunning 
and elusive. Think it over, men. 

Above all, study us. We have means of 
self-expression, though these are limited. 
Your study will be richly repaid by an under- 
standing of our lives, our loves and disap- 
pointments. 

Thus speak the beasts, through a human 
representative. 


A kind voice is a joy, like a lark’s song, to 
a hearth at home. It is a light that sings as 
well as shines. Train it to sweet tones now 
and it will keep in tune through life. 
Burritt 
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The Wonder Horse Again 


“BLACK BEAR” 
H' is here now at our headquarters while 


this is being written. His name is 

“Black Bear,” he is a pony, his owner 
is Mr. Thomas Barrett, 87 years old. Our 
readers may remember that the president of 
our Societies went to Briarcliff, N. Y., nearly 
two years ago to see him and wrote of the 
almost incredible things he could do. He is 
not a performing or trick animal. The things 
he does are, so far as one can discover, the 
results of purely mental processes. Put any 
figures in addition, subtraction, division, 
multiplication, on a blackboard and he goes 
at once to a rack where the numbers 1 to 0 
are placed and picks off the ones that are the 
answers. He will give you the square root 
of a number up in the hundreds. He will pick 
out of a crowd of any number of people any 
person described by his owner, go to him and 
lead him out of the crowd. Stand in line 20 
or 30 or 40 boys and girls and he will tell you 
the number of them. Then he will tell you 
how many of them are boys, how many girls. 
He will spell out by taking letters of the alpha- 
bet from the rack any number of questions 
put to him. On one occasion we put down 
several rows of figures upon an old-fashioned 
school slate and added them up. Neither the 
horse nor his owner could see the figures. 
The total was 22,441. Mr. Barrett said to 
him “Can you give the total?” He went to 
the rack of figures and picked off successively 
22441, 

The American Society for Psychical Re- 
search sent two of its members some time 
ago to study Black Bear. Later a lecture was 
given in New York upon the results of the 
study. Here are a few of the things reported: 


“T drew on the board a chalk square about 
four inches wide and exhibited this to the 
pony, who seemed to study it attentively. I 
The pony 
He turned to 


said, “Do vou know what this is” 


nodded. I said, “What is it? 


of 
yf 


Courtesy Christian Science Monitor 


AND “NEHI” AT ANGELL ANIMAL HOSPITAL, BOSTON 


the rack and at once picked out the letters 
S-Q-U-A-R-E.’ 

“TI then drew one of the diagonals of the 
square and showed it to the pony, asking him 
the same question. The word ‘diagonal’ was 
in my mind and I anticipated that the line 
would be so described. To my astonishment 
the pony picked out the following (N.B. the 
word is given as spelt by the pony): 

O-F T-H-E 8-Y-P-0-T-4-1- 
N-U-S-E.’ 

“T now drew a circle and showed it to the 
pony, who looked at it earnestly as before. 
I asked, ‘What is this?’ He went to the rack 
and spelt out ‘C-I-R-C-L-E’. I then drew 
the circle within the square previously drawn. 
and asked for the measure of the square when 
the circle was 22 in circumference. The pony 
hesitated, then turned to the rack and picked 
out the letters ‘W-O-N-T G-O’. ‘What will 
go?’ I asked. He picked out the numbers 
*2’ and ‘1’, and then signified his dissatisfac- 
tion by shaking his head. (Note: the frac- 
tion would be over 21 and just under 22.) 

“IT now drew a right-angled triangle and 
figured the sides ‘3’ and ‘4’ respectively. This 
I showed to the pony and said, ‘I want you, 
please, to give me the length of the hypothe- 
nuse,’ that being ‘5’. Without any hesita- 
tion, he picked out the ‘5’. Thinking this 
fact might be known to Mr. Barrett, I drew 
another triangle and figured the two sides 
containing the right angle as ‘5’ and ‘12’, then 
repeating the question. The pony, without 
any delay whatever, advanced to the rack 
and selected the figures ‘1’ and ‘3’, implying 
13, the number of the hypothenuse.”’ 

What was their explanation? What is 
ours? No one seems able to answer this 
question. Mr. Barrett is held by those who 
have known him for years as a man of irre- 
proachable character. He is a very gentle, 
kind, unassuming man who uses no signs or 
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motions of any-sort that would explain the 
extraordinary doings of Black Bear. He says 
he doesn’t know himself the secret of what the 
pony does, The representatives of the Psy- 

chical Research Society had no satisfa: tory 
explanation. Possibly mental telepathy or 
thought transference. Or, as in the case of 
the Elberfeld horses of Germany so celebrated 
years ago, it may be, as many have thought, 
that certain animals have a psychic sense of 
which we know nothing. 

Mr. Barrett will not accept offers to exhibit 
this pony at circuses or in traveling shows. He 
has also a young son of Black Bear, * Nehi,’” 
who promises to outdo his father. He is a 
poor man, worthy of all assistance. We wish 
humane societies would send for him to show 
the ponies. We believe they could raise for 
themselves and so also for him by these means 
money in generous amounts. 


They Follow the Sun 


FLORENCE MCD. GILLETT 


GREAT many people in this country 

wish to know more about the habits of 
birds, and so the government maintains a 
department in the bureau of biological survey 
at Washington for that purpose. 
» At Turnevik Bay, Labrador, on July 23, 
1928, a baby Arctic tern gobbled its food all 
unconscious of the fact that it was destined to 
be of special interest to those people. Some- 
time during that July day a co-worker of the 
department gently placed a numbered band 
around the baby tern’s leg and then sent a 
record of the fact to the office in Washington. 

The little bird continued to gobble and 
squabble and play with its kind. Meanwhile 
it was learning to fly. Then one day it lifted 
its small pearly body on long graceful wings 
and turned the crimson beak of its black- 
capped head southward on the great adven- 
ture which only Arctic terns know. 

On the way it met with misfortune. It was 
found dead on the southeastern coast of Africa, 
November 14, 1928. The number on its band 
was reported to Washington and the incident 
became a matter of bird history. 

The four months’-old traveler had not com- 
pleted its voyage, but its flight was the longest 
ever recorded for a banded bird and it fur- 
nished a clue to the question: What route do 
Arctic terns take on their journey from pole 
to pole? It has been surmised that they 
migrate far out to sea, since they are so rarely 
seen on the South Atlantic coast. This new 
record may mean that they cross the ocean 
to Europe and then proceed south. 

The terns are ready for their long journey 
by the end of August. By some route of 
which we are still ignorant, they travel about 
11,000 miles to their winter playground, which 
is not the sandy palm-fringed beach of our 
desire but the borderland of the Antarctic 
region. There they “rest and scream among 
their fellows” until the inexplicable summons 
stirs them to return north where they arrive 
during June to set up housekeeping and repro- 
duce their kind. 

These “‘world-champion” migrators follow 
the sun and it is probable that they see more 
daylight than any other living creature. The 
sun does not set “during their breeding season 
in the north, nor for two months of their 
Antarctic life. When it does go below their 
horizon in the south it is for so short a time 
that daylight is really continuous. 

Followers of the sun! It is no wonder that 
we would like to know more of these dauntless 
little pole-to-pole adventurers. 
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Garden Pool 


ETHEL ROMIG FULLER 


WATERLILIES and dragonflies 
And a swan ona pale gold pool, 
Dawn in the water and in the skies— 
Waterlilies and dragonflies, 

And a little ghost of night that dies 
Away in a shadow gray and cool— 
Waterlilies and dragonflies 

And a swan on a pale gold pool. 


On Learning Kindness 


NE of the greatest moralists that ever 

lived sought on frequent occasion to in- 
culeate in his fellowmen kindness to animals 
as well as to mankind. Nearly nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, Plutarch proclaimed this gos- 
pel of humanity and there is little ethical doc- 
trine that has stood the test for soundness for 
a longer time. It is the same now as in the 
olden days. The boy or girl who is taught 
to be humane to living creatures of lower life, 
will not grow up to be cruel or unkind to 
fellow humans. Here is what the learned 
Plutarch said over eighteen hundred years 
ago in reference to our duty to our dumb 
servants: 

“A good man will take care of his horses and 
dogs, not only while they are young. but when 
old and past service. Thus the people of 
Athens, when they had finished building a 
temple, set at liberty the beasts of burden that 
had been chiefly employed in that work, suffer- 
ing them to pasture at large, free from any 
further service. It is said that one of them 
afterward came of its own accord to work, and, 
putting himself at the head of the laboring 
cattle, marched before them to the citadel. 
This pleased the people, and they made a 
decree that he should be kept at the public 
expense as long as he lived. The graves of 
Cimon’s mares, with which he thrice won 
races at the Olympic games, are still to be seen 
near his own tomb. Many men have shown 
particular marks of regard in burying the dogs 
which they had cherished and been fond of. 
(mong the rest was the dog who swam by 
the side of a galley at the battle of Salamis, 
and was afterward buried by his master upon 
a headland by the sea, the place being called 
the Dog’s Grave to this day. 

“We certainly ought not to treat living 
creatures like shoes or household goods, which 
when worn out with use, we throw away. 
And, if it were only to learn kindness to man- 


kind we should practice mercy to other 
creatures.” 


A Fearful Toll 


In a recent Bulletin of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Cush- 
ing of Sharon, Mass., give the following table 
of dead animals and birds seen by them on the 
roads while riding week-ends during 1928. 
We hope every motorist who sees this page 
will carefully read and reflect upon this sig- 
nificant report: 

Animals (not identified), 18; birds (miscel- 
laneous), 179; cats, 26; chickens, 1: chip- 
munks, 1; coon, 1: crow, 1; dog, 1; duck, 1; 
field mice, 2; fox, 1: frogs, 3; hawks, 2; 
hens, 22; mink, 1; moles, 2; mole (star-nose), 
bbs muskrats, 8; pheasants, 7; pigeon. 1; por- 
cupine, 1; rabbits, 12; rats, 20; skunks. 144; 
snakes, 58; snake (black—very large), 1; 
squirrels (gray), 12; squirrels (red), 11; tur- 


82; weasels, 3; woodchucks, 4; total. 
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The Beneficial Wren 


BENNETT B. SMITH 


N all well-regulated wren households, it 
seems that Mrs. Wren has far overshad- 
owed her spouse, for is it not always 

“Jenny Wren” that is mentioned when speak- 
ing of the family? All responsibility, appar- 
ently, rests upon her shoulders and about all 
Mr. Wren needs to do is to sing and carry out 
any other wishes the lady may have while she 
sits on the nest. 

There are several families of wrens which 

include the Carolina, the house, the winter. 
the short-billed and the long-billed marsh, 


THE INTERESTING WREN 


In fact there are twenty-eight species and sub- 
species throughout the United States and some 
one kind, at least, may be found in almost any 
part of the country. 

The bird is small, somewhat the color of a 
mouse, and as she flits about in the bushes 
and hedges, reminds one somewhat of the 
mouse. She is seldom seen in the open coun- 
try. for no long flights are taken, but confines 
herself to the bushes. If one is quiet he may 
observe this little bird as she moves about and 
may be able to come very close without inter- 
fering with the home life. 

The wren is a great singer and produces 
some very loud songs for a creature so small. 
When the nest is made and Mrs. Wren is 
busily engaged in incubation, Mr. Wren sits 
outside, close by, and with his head thrown 
back sings until it seems he will split himself 
with song, his little body shaking all over with 
vibration. 

The male is dark brown in color, barred 
somewhat with black. The female is practi- 
cally the same in color and markings but is a 
little smaller in size. It is the female that 
makes the selection of the home and attends 
to all the domestic details. So far as she is 
concerned Mr. Wren may go, never to return 
for she will soon pick another mate. 

In food habits the wren is entirely benefi- 
cial, for the food is almost entirely animal. 


Of a great number of stomachs examined, 98 
per cent of the contents was made up of in- 
sects or their allies and only two per cent was 
vegetable food. This included bits of grass 
which had evidently been taken while cap- 
turing insects. The stomach contents con- 
tained grasshoppers, beetles, caterpillars, bugs, 
and spiders. The bird is a great hunter and 
searches diligently about barns, decaying 
trees, posts, vines, and spaces in walls for 
insects. 

The nest is made up of sticks, grass, string, 
moss, and almost any material available. 
Often a great quantity of sticks is taken into a 
box, carried out again and once more the work 
of carrying them back begins. Often several 
nests will be built in the vicinity and, it has 
been thought by many, that these were prac- 
tice nests built by the voung of the previous 
year; others say it is a peculiarity of the bird 
that it tries several nests before making a final 
decision. 

The wren is not particular as to the place of 
building but will take up its abode in boxes, 
tin cans, or crevices. One family built in the 
body of a hawk which had been nailed to a 
barn door; another built in the skull of a calf; 
still another built in an old mitten. No mat- 
ter where the bird takes possession, it pours 
out its thanks in sweet song. The house is 
kept clean and tidy and free from vermin. 

Six to eight eggs are laid. They are of a 
creamy color and so thickly spotted with 
brown that the whole egg appears tinged. 


Calls for Human Aid 


c. E. HOWARD 


A giant pelican of Santa Monica, Calif., 
recently appealed to a man to relieve him 
from a pain he could not cure himself. After 
hanging around in the air for some time he 
finally settled down upon the Municipal pier 
near Mr. Ed Hendricks, who was fishing there 
near a group of other men. They all noticed 
that the bird was evidently in pain of some 
sort, and when Mr. Hendricks gently reached 
out his hand the pelican stood still and let 
him make an examination. A little explor- 
ing discovered a large fish-hook embedded in 
its flesh and it was necessary in the ensuing 
surgical operation to use a pair of pliers, to 
which the bird submitted courageously. 
Several times it squawked out in pain, but 
made no attempt to use its huge bill or wings 
in anger, and when it was over flew away as 
happy and relieved as a boy would feel after 
pts had a bad splinter removed from his 

oot. 


What we can do is so little—our Courage to 
do it so much. Courage is, in fact, our life— 
to tell ourselves the truth and to do it. 

Mavrice HEWLETT 


A Morning Thought 


LET me today do something that shall take 
A little sadness from the world’s vast store, 
Of joy’s too scanty sum a little more. 


Let me tonight look back across the span | 
*Twixt dawn and dark, and to my conscience 
say— 
Because of some good act to beast or man— 
“The world is better that I lived today.” 


Evita WHEELER WILCOX 
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We Can’t Help It 


O matter how cruelly a man may beat a 

horse or any other animal, if we bring the 
offender into Court and the Judge imposes a 
trifling fine, there is nothing more for us to do 
except to watch the offender carefully in the 
future. We cannot appeal from the Court’s 
decision or even suggest that the punish- 
ment should be more severe. Even should a 
man so lacerate with a weapon of any kind a 
horse that the unfortunate animal falls 
wounded and exhausted and the Judge says 
“Fined $5.00,” ours not to reason why, ours 
not to make reply. Massachusetts judges. 
however, as a rule are with us in our prosecu- 
tions. They know we never mean to come 
before them unless we have a case where there 
has been a clear violation of the law. 


No Use for Zoos 


HO “Kappa” is, who writes for the 

English periodical The Nation and 
Athenaeum, we do not know, but we agree 
with him when he says: 


“T am afraid I cannot add my voice to the 
chorus of centenary congratulations in the 
matter of the Zoo. I would cheerfully see the 
place abolished. In saying this, I must not 
be understood to question the excellence of 
our Zoo qua Zoo. It is, I do not doubt, the 
best, the most humanely conducted, the most 
scientifically valuable, the most admirable in 
every respect of all Zoos. I simply dislike it, 
and Zoos in general, because of one unescap- 
able drawback. At the Zoo wild animals are 
kept in cages for the entertainment of human 
beings. I see no more reason for imprisoning 
animals for the delight of man than for im- 
prisoning men for the delight of animals. In 
short, I think a Zoo, any Zoo, an essentially 
barbarous institution. I do not believe that 
any scientific knowledge justifies capturing 
wild creatures and keeping them shut up to 
die of boredom for the pleasure of the most 
powerful and cunning of their fellow creatures. 
If I am told that the animals are happier in 
Regent’s Park than in their natural homes, I 
am simply sceptical. This is one of the so- 
phisticated arguments with which we are 
accustomed to drug compassion to sleep. The 
political maxim about good government being 
no substitute for self-government applies, or 
should apply, here, and I should like to inter- 
view the lion in his concrete cage upon the 
blessings of captivity.” 


OUR 


DUMB 


A State Superintendent and 
Humane Education 


HE Superintendent of Public Instruction 

of California, the successor of the present 

United States Commissioner of Education, has 
issued the following: 

The schools of the State of California are 
accepting responsibility for educating boys 
and girls for every life relationship. 

Humane education is now accepted as one 
of the most important of the life relationships 
and has a bearing on human relationships. 

We have come to know that kindness, re- 
spect, attention, thoughtfulness, and apprecia- 
tion for our dumb animals implant in us as 
individuals qualities which will characterize 
our every relationship in life. 

Faithfulness, fidelity, thoughtfulness, all 
are foundation sources upon which successful 
human relationships are established. 

The State Department of Education en- 
courages the promotion of every phase of 
humane education. 

V. Kersey, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

We congratulate California upon its good 

fortune in having such a superintendent. 


The Canary Bird 


HERE is room for argument on both 

sides of the question which has to do 
with the caged canary. Mr. Angell had his 
little songster and greatly prized its compan- 
ionship and song. We shall all agree, prob- 
ably, with the editor of the Palo Alto Times, 
who writes: 

One discovery T have made in my ambula- 
tions about Palo Alto’s residential blocks is 
the spread of the vogue for raising canary 
birds. At least a dozen homes to my knowl- 
edge (and I haven't begun a real census yet) 
have large outdoor cages where canaries live 
happily in numbers, building their own nests, 
bringing forth their young, singing volubly all 
the while, and having a good time generally. 
The luck of these birds contrasts sharply with 
the pitiful plight of the solitary birds occupy- 
ing one-cell cages in which they sing solos to 
earn their daily pittance of water, seed and 
cuttlebone, with an occasional treat in form 
of lettuce leaf. But never any avian com- 
radery. To be sure, you wouldn’t know that 
a canary bird in a tiny one-room cage was sad 
or lonely, when you hear him singing. But it 
seems to me, though of course it may be just 
imagination. that the choral work of the birds 
living together in larger numbers in cages big 
enough to be called aviaries has a quality of 
gaiety that is lacking in the song of the solo 
bird. 


Give Him a Vacation 


A horse should not be expected to work 
more days or hours than a man and at the 
end of a week is entitled to his day of rest. 
The life of any horse will be prolonged and 
he will be made much happier if once a year 
he is given a vacation. It pays to turn a 
horse out to pasture, to take off his shoes and 
allow him to move about on the soft green- 
sward. The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has 
a rest and vacation farm for horses at Methuen, 
Mass. 


Our congratulations are heartily extended 
to those many French humane societies which 
have observed so splendidly and effectively 
France’s ““Week of Kindness.” 
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Other Things We Owe Then 


ROM time immemorial our debt jo the 

animal world for food, service, and cloth. 
ing has been recognized. In how many other 
ways they have ministered to us we -cldom 
think. We clip that which follows j:om 
Cornell Rural School Leaflet: 


It might be interesting to try to think of 
those things which give us the greates| pleas. 
ure and to determine whether or noi these 
pleasures are in any way associated with do. 
mestic mammals other than man. mong 
those giving pleasure might be the moving 
pictures and phonographs. Neither of these 
pleasure-producing devices would be possible 
without the assistance of animal products, 
Moving pictures and, in fact, practically all 
pictures are photographed by exposing certain 
chemicals that are imbedded in gelatin, which 
is an animal by-product. Just. think what a 
difference it would make if it were not possible 
to have photographs to illustrate your books 
or otherwise to entertain or instruct you. 

Phonograph records contain a considerable 
proportion of animal products. The story of 
how men learned through accident to make 
phonograph records durable by the addition 
of animal products involves the accidental 
dropping of a piece of cheese in material to be 
made into records. The cheese was tossed at 
a workman and accidently fell into the mix- 
ture. 

When you listen to an orchestra in reality 
or by phonograph or radio, probably you do 
not realize that animal matter is used in many 
of the instruments. The drum heads are 
made of animal materials from cattle, and the 
string instruments, like violins and cellos, use 
strings made of the intestines of sheep.  For- 
merly the best strings were made in Europe 
but this superiority no longer exists or at least 
isnotevident. The strings for musical instru- 
ments are in many ways similar to those used 
in tennis racquets. One estimate states that it 
takes parts of the intestines of eleven lambs 
to string one tennis racket properly. 


National animosity in general is a peculiar 
thing. In the lowest degree of civilization it 
is always strongest and most violent. But 
there is a point where it vanishes altogether— 
where we stand, as it were, above the nations, 
and we feel the happiness or misery of the 
neighboring people as though it were our own. 
That degree of civilization suited my nature, 
and I had become firmly established in it long 
before I reached my sixtieth year. 

GOETHE 

Quoted from Henry W. Nevinson, noted 
journalist, in “Last Changes and Last 
Chances.” 


An Italian Donkey 


NO larger than a sheep-dog, 
On little, fawnlike feet, 

He pulls a painted wine-car 
Along the cobbled street. 


With fringed ears gravely flapping 
And light unhurried tread, 

He minds me of brave Bottom 
With roses on his head. 


And when I hear the wine-cart 
I run to watch him pass, 
As though I were Titania, 
Enamoured of an ass. 
Acnes Kenorick Gray 
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MONTHLY REPORT 

Miles traveled by humane officers 
Cases investigated ........ 
Animals examined 
Number of prosecutions 
Number of convictions 
Horses taken from work ........ 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 
Small animals humanely put to 

sleep 

Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

Animals inspected ........... 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 

put to sleep 


13,305 


13,238 


_ The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals has been remem- 
bered in the will of Augusta A. P. Hapgood of 
Lunenburg. 

July 9, 1929. 


A constant supply of clean, fresh water is 
necessary for all domestic animals, and it 
is not only cruel, but short-sighted, not to 
attend to this simple need. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 

Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 

. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 

. H. SCHNEIDER, v.o.p., Ass’t Chief 

. F. SCHROEDER, v.v.M. 

M. EVANS, b.v.s. 

. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.v. 

G. HALL, p.v.m. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


184 Longwood Avenue 


Dispensary for Animals 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JUNE 
Hospital Dispensary 


Cases entered 616 Cases 1,793 
Dogs 468 Dogs 1,527 
Cats 136 Cats 240 
Horses 9 Birds 16 
Bird 1 Horses 3 
Sheep 1 Rabbits 3 
Monkey 1 Sheep 3 

Operations 508 Fox 1 

Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,15. 81,262 

Dispensary Cases 156,689 


937,951 


MASSACHUSETTS §S. P. C. A. IN THE COURTS 
Convictions in June 

For inflicting unnecessary suffering upon a horse, 
defendant was fined $10. 

Cruelly mutilating a dog, found guilty, case filed. 

Beating a horse, fined $5. . 

Beating a horse, fined $10. 

Driving a galled horse, convicted, case filed. 

Cruelly beating a bull, fined $10. 

Cruelly inflicting puncture wounds upon horse, 
fined $15. 

Working a galled horse, fined $10. 

Permitting a horse and four swine to be subjected 
to unnecessary suffering, sentenced to thirty days 
in jail; appealed; sentence sustained in Superior 
Court. 

Non-feeding horse, a juvenile was convicted and 
put on probation for one year. 


A New Humane Society 


A Humane Society was organized last 


month in’ Larchmont-Mamaroneck, New 
York, starting out with a group of women 
prominent in the social and civie affairs of 
those communities. Mrs. Earl Reed Van 
Sickle was one of the prime movers in the 
organization. She is a member of the Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary of the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. and has taken an active part in the fairs 
held annually for the benefit of the Angell 
Animal Hospital. 


5,866 Helpings for Horses 


Water stations for horses were opened on 
June 25 in Boston by the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. Six are now in operation for the sum- 
mer with an attendant at each to aid horse 
and driver. During the -first thirteen days 
this service was availed of 5,866 times. Upon 
these relief stations work-horses now must 
rely. To fail them at this season would entail 
untold suffering. 

Remember that the horse is the most ner- 
vous of all animals, and that little things 
annoy and irritate him. Remember that he 
will be contented or miserable according as 
you treat him. 
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The Dog Show in Paris 


OOD care and right treatment of dogs were 

the points judged in awarding prizes at a 
novel show held in Paris, according to a special 
correspondent of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. It did not matter in the least if a dog 
had a long pedigree or none at all, whether he 
was an aristocratic borzoi or an affectionate 
mongrel. Dogs were classed according to the 
signs they showed of having been carefully 
looked after, the purpose being to encourage 
dog owners to be more thoughtful of their 
animal friends. This is a step forward from 
the usual dog show, where length of hair, 
color, and breeding count the most, and per- 
haps some day there will be a show at which 
dogs will be judged according to their dispo- 
sitions; that is, chiefly, their affection and 
obedience. 


Protection of Swans 


WANS have been given complete protec- 
tion throughout this country, under the 
Migratory-Bird Treaty Act, for two reasons, 
according to Paul G. Redington, Chief of the 
Biological Survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In the first place the 
total number of our two species combined is 
not large, and in the second place, as practi- 
cally all the swans of eastern North America 
winter in a limited area in the Middle Atlantic 
States, irreparable damage to the species would 
result if shooting were permitted. “Of the 
two species of swans,” he said, “the trumpeter 
swan has been for years near the verge of ex- 
tinction. Owing to the fact that it is imprac- 
ticable to expect the average gunner to distin- 
guish between the trumpeter and the whist- 
ling swans, it has seemed necessary to give all 
swans close protection. The Biological Sur- 
vey has given the situation the most careful 
consideration, which it greatly deserves, since 
an error at this stage might very well result 
in the total extermination of a rare and valu- 
able species.” 


The Useful Dragon-Fly 


NE of the most useful of insects is, owing 
to the ignorance of the public, forever 
being killed, says a writer in The King’s Own. 
It is known as the dragon-fly, the needle-case 
and the devil’s darning-needle. In its larval 
state it subsists almost entirely on those small, 
squirming threads which may be seen darting 
about in any still water, and which hatch out 
into the sweet-singing mosquito. As soon as 
the dragon-fly leaves its watery nursing- 
ground, it climbs some friendly reed, throws 
away the old shell and flies away. It is help- 
ing man again. Its quarry now is the fly. 

Not long ago, an observer saw one of these 
insects knocked down in a veranda, where it 
had been doing yeoman’s service. The chil- 
dren and women seemed delighted, although 
they shrank hack from the poor, wounded 
dragon-fly. 

When the observer took the insect up, there 
was general wonderment, which was increased 
when a captured fly was eaten by it. The 
boys of the household will never harm a dragon- 
fly again. 


. 
. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are marked 
with the names of the donors. 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 


INDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 
For rates of membership in both of our Societies 


see inside front cover. Checks should be made pay- 
able to the Treasurer. 
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A Correction 


The article, “The Value of Humane Edu- 
cation,” which appeared in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals for June, 1929, was credited by mistake 
to Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols. It should have 
been credited to Mrs. V. H. Detweiler of 
Aurora, IIl., former chairman of humane edu- 


cation for the Illinois Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion. 


More Power to Him! 


A grant of $5,000 was recently given to 
Jack Miner by the Canadian Government to 
aid him in maintaining his famous bird sanc- 
tuary at Kingsville, Ontario. Without de- 
hate or a single dissenting voice, the Canadian 
House of Commons voted this grant. Jack 
Miner states that he can now devote more time 
to his sanctuary, in tagging more birds and 
studying their routes of migration. 
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Children and Animals 


ANGELO PATRI 
Copyright, 1929, by the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
Reprinted through courtesy of the Boston Herald 
HILDREN and animals ought to know 
each other better. I felt very much 
ashamed the other day when I read in the 
paper that a bird, a pheasant, a lovely, harm- 
less, gentle creature, had strayed out of its 
place in the park gardens to be pelted with 
stones by unknowing children. 

The poor bird was about dead when an 
officer rescued it. Its lovely tail feathers 
had been pulled out. Now if you are a little 
boy think how it would feel to get lost. Then 
to be met by a pack of giants who proceeded 
to beat you to death. Before ending your life 
they pulled the hairs out of your head in hand- 
fuls. How would you like that? Just be- 
cause you made a mistake and took the wrong 
door to the street. 

I had hoped that children knew better than 
that. We will have to keep on teaching you 
the cruelty of ill treating a dumb creature. 
There’s your dog. He is ‘the most loyal little 
friend. Did you wash his dish and feed him 
on time or did you eat your own dinner and 
forget all about him? Is his bed clean? Have 
you washed his dish daily and put fresh water 
init? Think of how you would feel if you were 
very thirsty and could find nothing to drink. 
And hadn’t the power to ask for it. Poor dog. 
His tail wags so gratefully and the gratitude 
shines out of his beautiful eves when you give 
him the slightest attention. No real boy 
would neglect his dog. 

I suppose the cats belong to the girls. But 
the poor things do not seem to be any better 
treated for all that. I see them going about 
the streets dirty, neglected, hungry and sick. 
If you own a pussy, take care of her. If those 
on the streets are strays, why not ask the ani- 
mal society to come and get them? 

Soon you will be going on your vacation. 
Is the dog going, too? And the cat? You 
surely won't leave them alone? Imagine how 
you would feel if the family left you without 
your understanding anything about it, and 
you had nowhere to go, nobody to care for 
you? The distress of finding yourself on the 
streets, chased from pillar to post, until death 
mercifully put an end to the tragedy. Dogs 
and cats and horses and all the creatures who 
share life with us have feelings, thoughts, fears, 
and they suffer from our neglect. Take care 
of your animals as you hope to be cared for 
or you will be very sorry some day when you 
have to hang your head in the presence of some 
noble dumb creature. 

Dogs have saved children’s lives. Cats 
have saved whole families from death by giv- 
ing a fire alarm in good time. Birds preserve 
plant life without which we must perish, they 
bring beauty to the open country, music and 
color and grace are in them. And they are 
God’s creatures, therefore our brothers. 

Then consider the animals. This is a coun- 
try of proud, free men. We cannot afford to 
lower our dignity by neglecting our dependent 
little friends. They are especially the wards 
of the children. 


Horse Wears Humane Badge 


The organizer of a Band of Mercy in Ver- 
mont writes us that one of the boys put his 
Band of Mercy button on the bridle of a work- 
horse, and that an older boy, not a member of 
the Band, took up a club to strike the horse 
but saw the button and read the words, “Be 


Kind to Animals,” and then threw away his 
club. 


An International Poster Exhibit 


UMANE poster making, which has «ome 

to be regarded as of high educational 
value in the public schools of many states, 
is also receiving some attention, it appears, 
across the water. 

A few months ago a modest selection of 
prize-winning posters made by pupils in the 
schools of Massachusetts was sent by request 
to Mr. Maurits Frankenhuis of Enschede, 
Holland. Along with many other exhibits, 
which included pictures, drawings, charts, 
literature, etc., contributed by foreign socie- 
ties for the protection of animals and birds, 
they became a part of an “International Ex- 
position for Animal Protection” held in May 
in that Dutch town of 50,000 population. 

Mr. Frankenhuis, to whom the various ex- 
hibits were sent, kindly advises us of the re- 
sults of his efforts. He savs that it was a 
great success in which he received the support 
of the authorities of the town; that all the 
children went with their teachers and were 
keenly interested. More than 30,000 people 
visited the exhibition. Some forty children 
without solicitation were prompted to make 
posters and present them for display. Prizes 
of books and diplomas were distributed. 

Mr. Frankenhuis is to be congratulated 
upon his successful humane achievement. He 
writes that his collection and exhibition of 
over 600 drawings made a great impression 
upon the youth of Enschede and Lonneker, 
and hopes that this attempt will Jead to fur- 
ther communication and co-operation for 
mutual progress in humane endeavor. 


AN APPEAL 
Humane Education Trust Fund 


OME of our missionaries in the field and 
other workers who have given time, 
strength and often money for the promotion 
of humane education, being now advanced 
in vears and incapacitated by ill health from 
doing so much active work, should, if they 
need it, receive assistance from us if it is pos- 
sible for us to render such assistance. We 
therefore solicit contributions for a fund which 
has been started by one of our friends for this 
purpose. The original donation of $1,000 is a 
foundation upon which we hope to build a 
goodly amount, the income from which is 
either to be loaned or given when and where 
it will be helpful to those who have served the 
cause of humane education so faithfully. 
This fund we shall sacredly hold in trust for 
such humane workers. 
So far these additional gifts have been 
received: 


A lover of animals .................. 10 
A New York 50 


Please make checks payable to Treasurer, 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify that 
the amount contributed is for the Humane 
Education Trust Fund. 


Life itself is true and beautiful. The Truth 
is for all; and all we have to do is to fashion 
our hearts towards new aspirations. 

KATHERINE TINGLEY 


Remember the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society in your will. 


Aug. 1929 
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The Friendly Dogs of St. Bernard 


T the St. Bernard Pass, writes a corre- 
A spondent of Die Raise of Cologne, the 
wind blows strongly. You see the big St. 
Bernard dogs, the famous saviors of men lost 
in the ice, running about tame. If you stroke 
their soft fur they grow friendly and follow 
you. You can buy dogs that are a month or 
two old. They are like little bears. They 
lie in the sunshine and like to play. They 
don’t pose and are not annoyed by the tour- 
ists who take snapshots of them. The big 
dogs sit or lie about without stirring. When 
the current of tourists is strongest, at noon, the 
monks close the dogs up behind a fence in the 
open air. Until recently the dogs ran about 
freely. When the motor cars drive down 
again things grow quiet on the mountain. At 
night the dogs run about the lake, jump easily 
over the rocks and glide down on them like 
lions. 

The monks wear a long black garb with a 
narrow white strip of leather around the neck. 
In the valley. where the monks act as priests, 
this narrow strip becomes an ornament and is 
crocheted. After the meals the monks prom- 
enade about in groups. either down on the road 
ora little farther up into the mountains. As 
soon as the monastery receives word that 
somebody is lost in the mountains a monk 
immediately starts out with a dog and a first- 
aid bag in the direction where the tourist was 
seen last. 

Hospitality in the monastery used to be 
great, but nowadays it would be impossible 
to offer a bed to all the tourists that come, so 
rooms are offered only to a few privileged per- 
sons. However, the monks have opened-a 
hotel near the monastery where rooms can be 
had for payment. 

One monk attends the meals in the hotel 
and entertains the guests. Another monk 
takes care of the mail and ships thousands of 
picture cards every day to all parts of the 
world. 


Tribute to the Cow 


In extolling the virtues of the family cow 
and her usefulness to mankind since the dawn 
of civilization, an appreciative cattleman pays 
her this homage: 


“The cow, though not noted for her intel- 
lectuality, vivacity, grace of person, or pro- 
priety of manners, has her strong points for 
which she may be justly admired. Her hide 
furnished the means of setting the boundaries 
of ancient Carthage, and covers the feet of 
half the world’s people of today. Her horns 
were used in the defense of her calf at the dawn 
of creation and as a weapon at the front of 
civilization they have pushed savagery to its 
last stand. Her milk having furnished the 
bath of queens in the early ages, provides the 
main food of multitudes of other young besides 
herown. And the acme of civilization has not 
been reached by man till he discards all other 
fats and oils and lubricates his food with her 
butter. 

“At her demise, raise your hats, gentlemen! 
All conditions and ages of men gather to barter 
their gold for her flesh. Who shall say that 
the world will not have been better for her 
having lived in it?” 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 


OUR 
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What Do Dogs Understand? 


WALTER A. DYER 


SHORT article of mine entitled “Do 
Dogs Behave Like Human Beings?” 
which appeared in the April number of 
Our Dumb Animals, left unsaid a number of 
things which came into my mind regarding 
canine understanding. I don’t suppose any- 
body, even the animal psychologists, know 
just how much dogs do understand about 
their human friends, but evidences of extraor- 
dinary intelligence are plentiful and it is 
always an interesting question to speculate 
about. 
One curious thing about the dog’s methods 


YEAR-OLD GERMAN SHEPHERD 
POLICE DOG 


of expression and communication is that while 
they are quite different from those of men, we 
can, in part at least, understand them, and 
he can understand ours. His facial expres- 
sions are limited, though he manages to look 
happy or dejected or fierce. He cannot laugh 
or weep. He has no articulate language. 
And yet when he uses his voice or paws or tail 
to express himself we are seldom in any doubt 
as to his meaning. He can communicate his 
desires most subtly and yet unmistakably. 
My old dog “Sandy” could beg most elo- 
quently to be taken for a walk by merely sit- 
ting in an expectant posture and staring fix- 
edly at us. No child’s teasing was ever more 
insistent. Most of these methods of com- 
munication have probably been acquired 
during the ages of the dog’s close association 
with man, though some of them may have 
been original dog traits which man has come 
to understand through that same period of 
association. The dog has taught man some 
things, too. 

That dogs communicate with one another 
in totally different ways I have no doubt. 


Many instances might be cited of one dog 
going to fetch another for a definite purpose. 
I do not know how the idea is communicated 
from one to the other, but it is by some canine 
method which the dog does not employ in his 
relations with man. 

In expressing joy, warning, pleading, anger, 
etc., the dog often varies the tones of his voice. 
The “Let me in” bark is easily distinguishable 
from the “Keep away” bark. Other animals 
do this to some extent, but it seems to me that 
the dog talks more like a human being than 
any other animal does. Or do we merely 
imagine this? I am always a bit doubtful of 
these human conclusions. Perhaps imitation 
enters in. 

That dogs understand us better than we 
understand them is, I think, fairly obvious, 
though this may not be flattering to human 
intelligence. We speak to them in human 
language and they understand human com- 
mands with their canine minds. This, when 
you stop to think of it, is rather remarkable. 
More than that. they seem to catch some 
comprehension of our mood and intent from 
the tones of our voice, or even from facial 
expression or bodily attitude. 

There is something particularly amusing in 
the behavior of my dog “Shagbark” in re- 
sponse to human speech. I cannot tell how 
much of it he fully understands, but there are 
certain words that he comprehends perfectly. 
If we use such words as “‘bone” or “walk” 
inadvertently in ordinary conversation his 
attention is immediately arrested though he 
may not, apparently, have been listening. 
He will sit up and cock his head and perhaps 
speak. (He can say “out” as plainly as I 
can.) If we wish to avoid this response we 
spell out the words, but I heard not long ago 
of a dog with whom even this subterfuge 
failed to work. He came to know what the 
—- b-a-l-l meant just as well as the word 

. a 

But if Shaghark chooses not to understand 
a familiar word, no amount of repetition will 
elicit any response whatever. He can look 
utterly stupid when he wishes to do so. If it 
does not happen to please him to obey such 
commands as “Come” or “Lie down” or 
“Shake hands,”’ he will look into our eyes with 
the most innocent, vacuous, uncomprehend- 

ing expression in the world. ‘Me no spik 
Engleesh,” he seems to say. If we insist, with 
a suggestion of threat, he will finally comply 
with a bored look, as if to say, “Oh, well; all 
right.” 

Dogs are most amusing, I think, when their 
behavior differs just enough from that of man- 
kind to be half logical and half puzzling to the 
human mind. I recall an anecdote once told 
me by the late Henry C. Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture. Years ago the Wallaces 
owned in Des Moines a very intelligent collie 
with marked individual characteristics. This 
collie was allowed to accompany the children 
part way to school (as I remember the story) 
and was then sent home. He turned back 
obediently enough, but after a time it was dis- 
covered that he did not make his appearance 
at the house till an hour or so later. Where 
he was and what he did in the interval became 
afamily mystery. The children saw to it that 
he was headed toward home, but after that he 
disappeared. 

So one day Mr. Wallace determined to 
solve the mystery. He hid in some shrub- 
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bery on the street until the dog passed him 
on his homeward way, and then followed him. 
The collie presently turned into a yard and, 
by a series of canny detours, arrived at the 
home place from the rear. Mr. Wallace con- 
cealed himself where he could watch, and saw 
the dog enter the barn and then, leaping 
through a window, appear in the poultry yard, 
where Rhode Island Reds and White Wyan- 
dottes were contentedly scratching. 

Then the amusing thing occurred. Obeving 
some instinct begotten doubtless of sheep- 
herding ancestors, the collie proceeded me- 
thodically to separate the red hens from the 
white ones. He did not harry them but 
gently and patiently nosed them into opposite 
corners of the vard. It was no easy task, with 
the restless hens all mixed in together, and it 
took the collie a long time to accomplish his 
purpose. Not until the two kinds of hens had 
been entirely separated and herded together 
did the dog appear to consider his duty done. 
Then he leaped back through the window into 
the barn and walked to the house, leaviag the 
hens to their own devices until the next 
morning. 

This collie “got a notion into his head” that 
he had to perform this act; that is our human 
way of putting it. To dogs many of our hu- 
man acts must seem as senseless. I could 
name a number of apparently illogical “‘no- 
tions” of my dog Shagbark, but I have no 
doubt that his motives are perfectly clear to 
himself. How much of his curious behavior 
is mere play it is difficult for a human being 
to determine, but I fancy that work and play 
lie very close together in a dog’s understanding. 

My dog is my companion and friend and a 
never-ending source of speculation. He is 
sometimes admirable, often amusing, fre- 
quently troublesome, and always interesting. 
I can neither explain nor prove it, but I cannot 
help feeling that he understands me better 
than some people do. 


Traveling Dogs 


Many dog lovers doubtless will agree with 
the opinions expressed by O. O. McIntyre 
in the following paragraph from The Minne- 
apolis Journal: 

The smartest hotel in almost every big city 
now permits small house dogs in rooms and 
suites. The loss of business to forbid them 
was too heavy. Said one manager: “One 
cocktail party does more damage than 500 
well-bred dogs.” The Pullman company, 
usually up-to-date and the last word in public 
service, does not permit dogs in compartments 
or drawing rooms, for some antiquated reason, 
and consequently loses vast business. I know 
many families who travel to the coast by 
motor rather than have their dogs in the hands 
of careless baggagemen. It is also a big and 
growing contributing factor to travel abroad. 
Dogs have the freedom of steamships and all 
European hotels. People depending on the 
public who do not recognize man’s love for a 
dog these days are foolish. It is one of the 
strongest of human emotions. 


None preaches better than the ant, and she 
says nothing. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


“Mammals are classified thus: Man and the 
lower animals. But it is Man who does the 
classifying.” 


Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 21 
to 26; Humane Sunday, April 27, 1930. 
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Chiquito, a Royal Lupetto 
HIQUITO” was a dog of noble birth and 


breeding, the beloved companion for 
nearly seventeen years of his owner, Mrs. 
Claire Cornelia Sisco, of Miami, Florida. He 
was of that breed known as the Royal Lu- 
petto, a name signifying (little wolf). Ital- 
ians are especially devoted to this fine type 
of “little wolf” and it is said that no one who 
has been bound by the ties of love to a Lu- 
petto is willing to admit that any other kind 
of dog is superior to him. Even Queen Mar- 
gharita had so great a predilection -for the 
Lupetto that many fine specimens were bred 
and reared for her fancy at the royal kennels, 
So little known, however, among dog lovers 
was this little aristocrat but so engrossing is 
the brief account of the much-traveled, useful 
and happy life that he led, and so fine a friend 
and favorite he was with all that some further 
mention of him, we believe, will interest many 
of our readers. 
“Chiquito,” his owner states, “had a human- 
like personality, great intelligence, spirit and 
dignity. His disposition had never been 


soured by teasing in puppy-hood and in all 
his seventeen years he never bit a person nor 
When he was two years old 


another animal. 


CHIQUITO, TWELVE YEARS OLD, AT 
CAP D’ANTIBES, FRANCE 


he was taken to the Church of St. Anthony, 
patron saint of animals, for the ceremony of 
‘Blessing the Animals.” Peasants gather in 
front of the church, each one leading a mem- 
ber of his flock, teamsters with mules and 
horses, groomed and gaudily decorated, poor 
children with their pets. Standing on the 
church steps the robed priest preaches a little 
sermon on kindness to animals, then blesses 
the animals and sprinkles them with holy 
water. Chiquito shared in the ceremony 
and wore afterwards a little tuft of bristles 
that peasants allege will guard its wearer from 
illness.” 

Chiquito did his part in helping to raise 
funds for many worthy purposes. He was a 
most successful collector for the Society for 
the Protection of Animals in Rome. Soldiers 
and war refugees, the American Relief Clear- 
ing House and Red Cross all benefited mate- 
rially by the willing solicitations of this friend 
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of all. Never happy away from his mistress, 
he went by rail, steamer, motor-car, horse. 
diligence and mule-hack all over Italy, France, 
Spain, the Balearic Islands, Portugal, Bel. 
gium and occupied Germany. Coming io the 
United States later he reveled in the warm 
Florida winters that kept strong his youthful 
spirit and agility. At the end of his seven. 
teenth year, sight and hearing strong, so 
young in ways and looks few would credit his 
vears, his. heart began to weaken. \Writes 
Mrs. Sisco,—*One night as he lay looking at 
me with that deep-adoring light only a dog's 
eyes can hold, the dusky-gold ears suddenly 
pricked up as though a call had been heard 
and he was gone to roam the Elysian Fields, 
where sooner or later loving souls of all de- 
grees will be united. In his little traveling 
case he was laid away under the blue sky of 
Florida, with a lovely golden glow croton as 
headstone and a bed of white periwinkles as 
covering. From various parts of the world, 
even far-away Australia, have come eloquent 
letters of sympathy and regret for the passing 
of the ‘little friend’ who gave joy and delight 
in many lands, a wee spirit of love and good 


will.” 
Mother Love 


THOMAS H. BARTILSON 


F it hadn’t happened right here at home, 

I would certainly have been inclined to 
doubt the truth of a recent experience with 
Old Si, our colored man-of-all-work, and his 
hound, ““Mary Jane.” 

Old Si has for years kept a rabbit hound or 
two around the place and is as proud of his 
dogs as anybody well could be. Rather fancy- 
ing himself as a dog breeder he wasn’t too 
well pleased recently when Mary Jane littered 
four pups of rather nondescript parentage and 
he decided to do away with the pups. 

Very slowly and carefully, for Si is getting 
so old that he has considerable trouble getting 
around, and avoiding Mary Jane by shutting 
her up in the barn, he proceeded as he thought 
to drown the four pups and then buried them 
in a secluded corner of the garden. 

Having completed the job he _ liberated 
Mary Jane and proceeded with his evening 
chores. You can imagine our astonishment 
when Mary Jane appeared at the house within 
fifteen minutes with one of her pups, very 
much alive, in her mouth. Don’t ask me to 
explain how she had done it, but she had found 
where the pups had been buried, dug them up 
and, finding one with the breath of life still in 
him, had warmed him up and fed him until 
the little fellow was as lively as he had ever 
been, apparently unharmed by the strong hand 
of adversity that had been laid on him. 

This experience has struck me as one of the 
most forceful examples of mother love that I 
have ever seen—so much so that even Old Si 
admits that she deserves to keep the lone 
pup. She is apparently as proud of him as 
she was of the whole litter. How she knew 
where to hunt for her pups and how, finding 
them, she was able to resusitate the one little 
fellow that was not too far gone, will always 
remain a mystery to me—but she did it! 


An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annu- 


ity will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 
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The Town that Appreciates Horses 
LEO MOONEY 


OME people seem to think that the only 
place nowadays to find a horse is at the 
race-track or in the zoological gardens—but 
these people don’t live in Philadelphia, where 
the noble animal is growing more popular and 
populous daily along the miles and miles of 
well-kept bridle-paths in Fairmount Park. 
These bridle paths were always in good condi- 
tion; the only different thing about them 
from the horse’s viewpoint—if he could ex- 
press himself—was that if his master chose to 
cross to the opposite side of the Schuylkill 
River. which divides the Park, it was necessary 
for him to make his mount desert the soft, 
springy turf of the bridle-path for the hard, 
springless cement decks of the bridges. 

But that has all been changed now: and it 
is possible for our equine friend to continue 
his soft footing even while crossing the river— 
and he doesn’t have to swim it either—for 
Girard Avenue Bridge, which is the only 
double-decked bridge in the Park, has had one 
of its two lower decks thrown open for horses 
exclusively. He will not meet any automo- 
biles there, and he can canter to his heart’s 
delight up the comfortable gradings which 
have been built from the bridle-path to the 
lower deck referred to and along its soft- 
wooded sanded flooring. It is now necessary 
for the horse to ascend along a gradual slope 
toa height of approximately only fifteen feet 
to cross the bridge, whereas before it had been 
necessary for him to climb a winding hill on 
the eastern approach and a semi-winding hill 
on the western approach to reach the cement 
upper deck of the bridge, which is about sixty 
feet above the bridle-path levels. And then, 
at the end of his labor, he had the hard-sur- 
faced deck to traverse. Now he faces a cov- 
ered deck which protects him from the sun, as 
do the trees along the bridle-path, and which 
is also easy on his feet. 

This is an instance of what Philadelphians 
think of horses. The deck of the bridge had 
never been opened before, and the entire ex- 
penditure, which ran well up in the thousands, 
was for the benefit of the horse entirely. 


Horse That Was Never Whipped 


According to the International News Ser- 
vice, Theodore Bates of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
owns a horse 26 years old that has never been 
whipped and can still do a full day’s work. 
Bates said he has never had a whip on any 
of his wagons and never will. 

“If all the money spent on whipcord were 
expended for good feed, and all the strength 
applied in wielding the whip were devoted to 
kind, patient treatment, drivers of horses 
would get much more work and satisfactory 
service from them,’ Bates declared. 

Bates and his faithful horse were one of the 
main features of a parade held in Fort Wayne. 
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a Lady Horse 


E. B. WILLIAMS 


NCE, in the dear, dead days” before the 
Monday papers had to devote so much 
space to the automobile accidents of the 

day before, I found myself in a position neces- 
sitating the covering of a number of small 
towns in a section of northern New Jersey; 
and a horse and buggy were the means to the 
end. 

I drove a little bay mare, ““Miss Moore” by 
name. I called her “Lady”; and truly she 
was a lady—spirited and temperamental but 
very gentle; nervous and afraid—terribly 
afraid of trolley cars, steam engines and any- 
thing else she couldn’t understand, vet having 
confidence enough in me to face any ‘of those 
things if I would talk to her and give her to 
understand that it was all right. 

I have handled a number of horses but never 
have I seen one which seemed to miss the mas- 
ter, when he was out of sight, as did this one. 
I have seen it stated that Arabs, on a raid, 
used mares because mares do not neigh on 
approaching other horses. However that may 
be, Miss Moore had a call, a gentle whinny, 
which she used whenever I approached—or 
when she felt that I had been too long away. 
Having left her at the curb, while making a 
call, she never failed to give her soft “‘nicker” 
when I reappeared. On several occasions 
when something had occurred to frighten her, 
and I out of her sight. I have heard her call 
with a peculiar tone which I got to know as a 
note of fear, and, on going to investigate, I 
have found her, trembling and fidgetting, with 
her eye upon the door where I had disappeared. 

When frightened, Miss Moore would not 
bolt, but all four feet would be hitting the 
ground like those of a pair of clog-dancers. 
Fear and confidence seemed always struggling 
within her, with confidence always winaing. 

On one occasion, after a heavy snow, I had 
tied her, alongside a trolley track, iv front of 
a store where I had to make a call. Shortly 
after entering the store I heard her whinny 
and found her lying on her side, her feet having 
slipped on the mounded snow along the curb 
when a trolley car had startled her, and she 
had gotten into a position from which she 
could not extricate herself. When I spoke to 
her she stopped struggling and lay quiet until 
we unhitched and backed the buggy away so 
that she was able to regain her feet. 

At another time I had stopped at a store 
which was built next to a railroad, and so close 
to it as to prevent a view down the track un- 
less one were almost upon it. Expecting to 
be in the store but a moment, and figuring 
that, should a train approach, I would hear it 
whistle for the next station, about a mile below, 
I very foolishly hooked the snap of the tie- 
strap into the bit—instead of putting the strap 
around the horse’s neck as should have been 
done—and tied the strap to a pole at the curb. 

It so happened that the train was already 
in the station, just in the rear of the store at 
which I was calling; and I had no more than 
entered the store when I heard the engine give 
several of those violent puffs which a locomo- 
tive makes in starting on an up-grade—and 
at the same instant I heard Miss Moore’s call 
for help. 

When that snorting iron monster appeared 
around the corner just in front of her, the filly 
had given a frightened jump backward, snap- 

ping the cheek-straps on both sides of the 
bridle, where they join the brow-band; and 


the bit, with the reins attached, was jerked 
from her mouth. When I opened the door 
and rushed out, there was the bit dangling 
from a telegraph post, with the reins stretched 
out along the ground; and, ten or fifteen feet 
away, Miss Moore, still attached to the buggy 
but otherwise free of restraint, doing her little 
dance of terror, one eye on me and the other 
on that awful train which was just getting 
headway and still at the crossing. 

I was, perhaps, almost as badly frightened 
as she was, but for a different reason. If she 
whirled and ran, the buggy would be demol- 
ished, and her panic would probably carry her 
into the next county unless she collided with 
something solid in the meantime. In any 
case, the prospect, while thrilling, was not 
particularly enjoyable to me just at that 
instant. 

But I was not counting on the beautiful 
trust that the little lady had in me. She 
didn’t whirl. 

What she did was to come to meet me! 
Right up on the sidewalk, buggy and all, her 
feet doing a double shuffle!) And she stood 
there, I holding her nose with one hand, my 
other arm around her neck—both of us shiver- 
ing—until that train was out of sight and 
hearing. 

When I did get her headed in the other 
direction, leading her in a wide circle, the in- 
stant her back was to the track the little horse 
took up the matter of leading and carried me 
about a block, still holding her by the nose 
and a lock of her mane—she taking little jiggy 
jumps which threatened, each instant, to 
break into a full run. When she had put 
sufficient distance between herself and that 
fearsome crossing she stopped. An onlooker 
brought me the bit and reins, and, after mak- 
ing temporary repairs to the harness, we went 
on. 

There may have been, at some time, a more 
lovable horse than Miss Moore—but I doubt it. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


FAITHFUL MULES AT A COFFEE 
PLANTATION IN BRAZIL 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 

2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


One hundred and seventy-eight new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in June, nearly all 
being in schools. Of these 126 were in Geor- 
gia; 39 in Rhode Island; eight in Massachu- 
setts; and one each in Missouri, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and the Philippine 
Islands. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent-American Society, 172,348 


Ten Societies in Tacoma 


Through the efforts of Mrs. Fannie Leiter 
MacDaniel, director of humane education for 
the W. C. T. U., ten Junior Humane Societies 
have been organized in the Whitman School, 
Tacoma, Wash. Arrangements have been 
made to have representatives of these groups 
speak on humane education before prominent 
clubs and lodges in Tacoma. 

Mrs. MacDaniel is making a big success in 
the humane movement through her efforts to 
promote the junior groups. She is an enthu- 
siast in the work of teaching kindness to ani- 
mals and feels that the only sure way is to 
begin with the young and develop their nat- 
ural aptitude to love animals and make friends 
of them. 


Pupils Win Cash Prizes 


An enthusiastic meeting of the Prattville 
Band of Mercy, held in June, marked the close 
of a most successful year for this organization, 
sponsored by Officer George W. Cass in Chel- 
sea, Mass. Awards of $1 each were made to 
pupils who submitted the ten best essays on 
animal subjects, the prizes having been do- 
nated by Mrs. John M. Wells. Several other 
pupils were given honorable mention for their 
essays. 

The best essay was written by Phyllis Jones. 
It was a true incident, and read as follows: 


A Friend 

One day a girl friend and I were crossing 
the boulevard. A little puppy started to run 
across in front of an auto. I screamed. Of 
course. the auto stopped as they thought some- 
one had been injured. This gave the puppy a 
chance to get to the sidewalk in safety. It 
was worth the scolding I got from the people 
in the auto. 


One day little Flora was taken to have an 
aching tooth removed. That night, while she 
was saying her prayers, her mother was sur- 
prised to hear her say: “And forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our dentists.” 
—Ererybody’s 
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RESCUING A FAWN IN A COLORADO CAMP 


Game Warden J. D. Jennings, Gunnison County, found this orphan so starved and chilled 


that he carried it on his back to this country schoolhouse where he spent hours rubbing 
its limbs to bring it back to life. 


Butterflies as Peis 
N. TOURNEUR 

ITH kindness and patience almost 

every living thing can be tamed and 
made a _ pet—even butterflies, than which 
there are no creatures more “light-headed” and 
irresponsible for their movements. Yet, when 
treated patiently and assiduously, even the 
butterfly replies to human kindness. 

Some years ago a lady was presented with 
two butterflies in the pupe stage—that is, 
they were yet in the form which insects take 
as they change from the state of caterpillar or 
larvee, and before they burst out into their 
winged or perfected condition. Now she is 
of a sweet and gentle nature, and it came to 
her it might be possible to have butterfly pets. 

She laid the pup on a tiny bed of cotton 
wool, and placed them in a cabinet with glass 
doors, standing where the sun shone into her 
well-warmed bedroom. Day after day she 
gave a look at the little chrysalides, and, in 
time, she saw to her immense joy a yellow 
butterfly had appeared during the night. 

She was greatly puzzled as to how to feed 
it, for it was still early spring, and flowers and 
blossoms were lacking. Thinking about this 
she went into her greenhouse, and there a 
small so-called ‘fairy rose” took her eve. She 
snipped off the rose, dropped a little honey 
and water upon it, and put the rose into the 
cabinet. The butterfly that was fluttering 
slowly around, almost immediately settled on 
it, and, attracted by the fragrance of the 
honeyed petals, it took its first meal there and 
then, right before her eyes. Within a fort- 
night, when she called it, “Psyche,” the but- 
terfly, would rise, flutter a little, then settle on 
her outspread hand. After a time, it would 
fold up its wings, and rest there in full confi- 
dence. 

Already the other chrysalis had come to life, 
and a lovely peacock butterfly, so called on 
account of its markings like the peacock, had 
appeared. It was fed like the first, and soon 
it also delighted in being talked to. Most of 
all, did the two enjoy being slowly, softly 
wafted through the air, and danced gently up 
and down and round about, while they were 
being supported on the hand of their mistress. 


As spring passed into early summer, she 
opened her windows, but for several days 
neither of the butterflies went farther than 
the window-sill. And aye they came back 
when their mistress called their names, 
“Psyche” and “Eros.” 

Then one sunny forenoon she saw them take 
flight, and join some butterflies hovering in the 
flower garden beyond the window. With 
them her pets fluttered. She called to them, 
and they knew her voice, and came home. 
The next morning, they again flew into the 
garden, and that night they both returned, 
settling on her hand as she stood on the garden 
path. The following morning, the two but- 
terflies fluttered forth, and away over the 
garden and lawn. That afternoon, their mis- 
tress called and called. Her two pets came 
not. Next day, it was stormy and thundery, 
and after the weather had cleared a yellow 
butterfly was found lying on the bedroom sill. 
By two specks on the left wing, it was recog- 
nized. But the other pet butterfly was never 
again seen. 

As Sir John Lubbock, one of the most trust- 
worthy of nature men, has said, ‘‘Kindness 
and patience conquer all nature.”’ And Sir 
John made close friends with wasps! 


Whittier’s Fondness for Pets 


Almost all of our great men have more 
than one dog in their home. When I spent 
a day with the Quaker poet at Danvers. I 
found he had three dogs, once wrote Kate 
Sanborn. “Roger Williams,” a fine New- 
foundland, stood on the piazza with the ques- 
tioning, patronizing air of a dignified host: 
a bright-faced Scotch terrier, “Charles Dick- 
ens,” peered at us from the window, as if glad 
of a little excitement; while “Carl,” graceful 
greyhound, was indolently curled up on a 
shawl and took little notice of us. 

Whittier had also a pet cow, favorite and 
favored, which put up her handsome head for 
an expected caress. The kindly old poet, so 
full of tenderness for all created things, told 
me that years when nuts were scarce he would 
put beechnuts and acorns here and there as 
he walked over his farm, to cheer the squirrels 
by an unexpected find. 
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An Orphanage for Lambs and Pigs 
MARGARET S. BRIDGE 


N orphan asylum for lambs deserted on the neighboring 
A range by their ewes, is being run by Mrs. H. W. Perkins, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. That she has a liking for mytho- 
logical names is shown by their predominance in the list of 
those in the photograph: Penelope, Pluto, Plato, Proserpine, 
Pamela, Pedro, Patricia and Penrod. 

Mrs. Perkins, who was formerly employed in a hospital, at 
Huron, S. D., is bringing up her woolly wards on a schedule not 
unlike that now in use for babies. 


LAMBS DESERTED BY THEIR MOTHERS ON THE RANGE 
Mrs. Perkins gave each one a name 


“Some of my friends laugh at me,” she said, “‘because I boil 
the nipples and bottles, but I think a baby lamb needs as 
tender care as a human baby.” 

During their first week Mrs. Perkins feeds the lambs warm 
milk at two-hour intervals from 6 A. M. until 10 P. M. and 
again at 2 A. M. 

“Patricia” is a hand-fed pig. When her more vigorous 
brothers and sisters were taking her share of the mother’s milk 
Mrs. Perkins took her to a temporary home in a tub near the 
kitchen stove. 

“What will the neighbors say?” her son asked. 

Her merry brown eyes sparkled as she replied, “Oh, maybe 
they'll sing, ‘Perkins kept the pig in the kitchen,’ but I’m not 
going to let that little pig die if warmth and feeding will keep 


it alive.” 
The Glow-Worm 


Nor crush a worm, whose useful light 
Might serve, however small, 

To show a stumbling-stone by night, 
And save man from a fall. 


WILLIAM CowPER 
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Housekeeping in Dogdom 
ALICE W. MANNING 
Robert College, Constantinople, Turkey 


NE of the servants in Theodorus Hall, the building in 
which I live, owns a small white mongrel dog of a bright 
and affectionate disposition. Not far up the street lived a 
Greek woman who owned a little black female dog which 
recently had three puppies. The Greek woman was planning 
to move to another house soon and did not want the puppies, 
though she said she would take the mother dog back when 
the puppies were gone. 

She put a box in the street near her house for the little dog 
family. The weather was cold and an open box in the 
street was no place for little puppies, the mother dog thought, 
so she left them and ran quickly to the house of Artin, our 
servant, where her friend, the little white dog, lives. 

She had never been in the house before though the dogs had 
often played together in the street. The two dogs went into 
the shed where the wood and charcoal are kept, and in a 
moment the mother dog ran out, trotted directly back to the 
box where she had left the puppies and brought them back 
one by one to the woodshed, while the white dog waited there, 
and stood on guard until all three puppies were safely depos- 
ited on the charcoal. When Artin came home he saw a strange 
dog in the woodshed, and raising his cane, he was about to 
frighten the strange dog away when his own dog threw himself 
upon Artin’s feet, and whined and begged so beseechingly 
that Artin stopped, and when his mother, hurrying from the 
kitchen, explained the situation, Artin left the happy family 
in peace. 

That night the two dogs slept side by side with the puppies 
between them. Artin has provided a bed of straw for them 
now, and every night they sleep with the puppies between 
them for warmth and safety. 

We do not know whether the white dog is the father of the 
puppies or not. One of the puppies looks exactly like him, 
and he certainly acts the part of a father to them. He growls 
when any one comes near them, and one day when a puppy 
fell off his bed the white dog who was in the street, on hearing 
the cry of the puppy, rushed in and began to lick and comfort 
the frightened little creature. He will often stand aside to 
let the mother dog and the puppies eat the food that is put 
down for them. Whether he is the father or not he certainly 
has a kind heart and has been a “friend indeed to a friend in 
need.” 

The most interesting thing about this story is that the dogs 
evidently communicated with each other and made plans for 
the safety and comfort of the puppies. There can be no 
doubt that animals do talk with one another to a far greater 
extent than we realize. 


Speak Gently 


Speak gently! it is better far 
To rule by love than fear: 

Speak gently! let not harsh words mar 
The good we might do here. 


Speak gently! ‘t is a little thing, 
Dropped in the heart's deep well, 

The good, the joy, which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell. 
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Eyes for the Blind 


MARGUERITE STEELE MCCREARY 


HE Reverend R. A. Blair, blind pastor of 
Ji the Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
Parnassus, Pennsylvania, says his only handi- 
cap has been removed since Dot, his German 
shepherd dog, has become his eyes. 
Eighteen years ago, while in China, Mr. 
Blair lost the sight of one eye. Three years 
ago he became totally blind. Members of his 


THE BLIND PASTOR AND HIS GUIDE 


family read to him and he continued his min- 
isterial work, but not being able to walk or 
travel alone, he was handicapped. A few 
months ago he visited the “Seeing Eye” ken- 
nels in Nashville, Tennessee, and brought Dot 
back home with him. BS 

The dog, wearing a special, rigid harness 
which enables her master to detect the slight- 
est hesitancy or swerving, is trained to stop 
and sit down when she approaches ascending 
or descending steps, and when she comes to a 
curb: then when the street is clear of traffic, 
she advances. 

Every day she guides Mr. Blair through the 
streets of Parnassus, and has led him through 
Pittsburgh and other large towns. When 
asked if he trusts the dog Mr. Blair replied, 
“IT must trust her or she would be worthless 
to me.” Every Sabbath she leads him to his 
church, up to his pulpit, then lies quietly be- 
side him while he preaches. 

Neither strangers nor members of the Blair 
family are permitted to touch or speak to Dot. 
Her job is to take care of her master, and she 
must not be diverted. 


OUR DUMB 


Mr. Blair says, “Since I have had my dog I 
am a better man physically, mentally, and 
spiritually. Walking at least a mile a day has 
improved my health, and kept my mind clear, 
and the dog’s splendid devotion has helped 
me to be a better servant to my Master.” 


Perpetuating the “Longhorns” 


ESTHER E. REEKS 


HE plan of creating game refuges to 

preserve from extinction the different 
species of wild animals native to America has 
found favor throughout the land in the last 
quarter of acentury. Now it is being extended 
to include animals other than wild, once 
important in our history. The latest move 
has been to bring together a herd of long- 
horned cattle to be maintained as show ani- 
mals on the Wichita National Forest in 
Oklahoma. 

The ancestors of these cattle first landed on 
American soil in 1521, when the Spanish gov- 
ernor-general sent to rule New Spain brought 
with him from the Old World a few calves. 
These were typical Spanish cattle of that day, 
chiefly remarkable for their long legs and 
horns. In the New World they did well and 
spread over the West from the Gulf to Can- 
ada, becoming as typical a part of the open 
range of that period as had previously been 
the Indian and the buffalo. 

The horns of these cattle were often three 
or more feet in length. Needless to say, ani- 
mals with such weapons were formidable 
creatures with which to deal. They were. too, 
decidedly lacking in beefiness and it was inev- 
itable that with the settling up of the country 
they should be superseded by other species 
of greater value. 

Whatever else could be said of them, they 
were decidedly picturesque, “the very bone 
and sinew of the romantic Wild West that is 
now no more.” When they had all but en- 
tirely disappeared, the idea was conceived of 
perpetuating a small herd for the interest of 
future generations. An appropriation for the 
purpose was made by the Government and 
two Forest agents set out to find individuals 
with which to start. At the time, the belief 
was general that not a single bull remained in 
existence. But after a long search through- 
out Texas, three bulls and twenty cows were 
found. These were brought together on the 
Wichita Forest where they are doing well. It 
is planned to allow them to develop into a 
herd of some 250 or 300 animals. 

“Oh, what heavenly music,” exclaimed the 
fair summer boarder. “I didn’t know you 
had jazz bands out here in the country.” 
“We ain’t got no kind of a band,” replied the 
farmer. ‘That noise you hear is pigs calling 
for their supper.” —New York Sun 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The | 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (pr to the American Humane Education Society), incorporated by 


special Act of the. Legislature of Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


ANIMALS 
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The Lobster 


ROSE WINKLER, M.D., in Th 
sophical Path 


HE lobster is one of the mailed warriors 

of the sea; and having a segment body 
and jointed legs, he belongs to the Crustacea, 
the higher division of the Arthropoda ‘.nimalg 
with jointed limbs). He is a relative of the 
crayfish, is a salt-water animal, and ‘s found 
abundantly along the North-Atlantic coast, 
He belongs to the sixth division of animal life, 
which contains more than four-fifths of the 
whole of the living beings on our globe, and 
which includes insect-life, wasps, bees, and 
ants. 

His body consists of a head, thorax, and a 
clearly segmented abdomen. His color is very 
dark green or nearly black all over—his color 
is not red until he is boiled. One of his great 
claws is always a good deal larger and stouter 
than the other. The larger claw is a weapon 
with which he fights, while the smaller one 
is an anchor, with which he clings to the weeds 
on the rocks at the bottom of the sea. One 
of the largest known specimens has weighed 
more than twenty-three pounds. 

When the lobster swims, he stretches his 
body out, and then doubles it suddenly up, 
As he does so, the plates of the tail spread out 
and form a kind of very broad and powerful 
oar, which strikes the water with such force 
as to drive the animal swiftly backwards, 
With a single stroke of his tail, a lobster can 
dart to a distance of forty or fifty feet, and 
that so quickly that even the swiftest fishes 
could scarcely overtake him. 

When the lobster swims forwards, he uses 
five pairs of odd little organs underneath the 
tail, which we call “swimmerets.”” They 
spring from either side of the soft hinges by 
which the joints of the tail are fastened to- 
gether, and each consists of two thin oval 
plates fringed with long hairs. Each swim- 
meret really consists of two tiny paddles, and 
by waving them to and fro the lobster manages 
to travel along with some little speed. 

The mother-lobster glues her eggs to the 
hairs with which the swimmerets are fringed, 
where they remain until they are hatched. 
At first their young hold to the swimmerets 
by threads; later they cling by means of pin- 
cers, and after some days become independent. 

The lobsters and crabs struggle hard for 
their livelihood. They spare scarcely any 
creature of the sea of moderate size, whether 
dead or living. They care but little for lost 
limbs, for these will grow again; and when 
wounded, so that they may not bleed to 
death, they throw off the shattered limb at the 
next joint, where a new skin quickly forms. 

One lobster will produce 20,000 eggs, whieh 
she will carry patiently for six months under 
her abdomen, fastened together by gluey 
threads. Even after she has broken open the 
eggs by the movement of her tail, and released 
the baby lobsters, she will still carry them till 
their coat is hard and firm, and only then will 
she leave them to wander alone. The crab 
and the prawn, on the contrary, turn their 
little ones out at once to swim as scarcely 
visible specks in the open sea, where they f 
and grow till their strange changes of shape 
are worked out. 

All the crustacea eat dead animal food: 
consequently they are useful in keeping water 
free from dead material. In order to increasé 
the number by artificial] propagation, some 
States have passed laws forbidding the cateh- 
ing of immature lobsters, and lobsters with 
eggs. 
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